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SOME FUNDAMENTAL POLITICAL PRINCIPLES APPLIED 

TO MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT* 
By Samuel Peterson, Ph. D., D. C. L., Adjunct Professor of Political 
Science, The University of Texas, 

"There is no denying that the government of cities is the one con- 
epicuouB failure of the United States." These words were written by 
Prof. James Bryce, the greatest of all students and critics of American 
political institutions; and although it is difficult — I may say impossi- 
ble — for an American to really acknowledge failure, I think all are at 
least agreed that city government in the United States has not been a 
conspicuous success. At any rate, we never include our cities when we 
boast to Europeans of our i;olitieal institutions. 

However, whatever may be said as to failure or success, there is evi- 
dently something wrong. If there were municipal evils in only a 
few places here and there, and only at intervals or occasionally, there 
-would be little cause for concern. But when we find these evils from 
Boston to San Francisco, from Minneapolis to New Orleans, when we 
find them persisting year after year, when we find them in country 
towns as well as in manufacturing and commercial centers, when we 
find them not in some one part, but in all parts of the municipal organ- 
ization, and adjusting themselves seemingly to every turn and condi- 
tion, the conclusion is absolutely forced upon us that there is something 
wrong, and radically wrong. 

And yet, at the same time, there is among the people generally the 
greatest indefiniteness and bewilderment as to what the real, ultimate 
trouble is. We know the evils well enough — corruption and inefficiency; 
we know them, not merely in a general way, hut we know the details 
even unto satiety. We know the how and when and where, but as regards 
the why there are few that have traced the evils beyond individual human 
Ignorance and human greed. Few have traced them back into the social 
conditions and political organization and told us really why. The ques- 
tion is not why are some men corrupt or inefficient — we know that, but 
we also know that the great majority of men are not; if they were, we 
might as well cease our efforts and simply pray the Lord to hurry along 
the millennium. But the question is, why is it that inefficient or corrupt 
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men are elected to municipal oflfices, or, if men are elected who have 
always been efficient and honest in private aflfairs, why are they so often 
inefficient and corrupt in municipal office? Certainly a majority of the 
people do not wish corruption and inefficiency in municipal matters; 
then, why do they exist? 

At the same time let me call attention to a remarkable contrast. In the 
national system of government we have a Constitution admired by for- 
eigners and reverenced by our own people — a document declared to be 
the most perfect work wrought by the minds of mep in the realm of 
politics. So far as the organization of the government is concerned, the 
Constitution has stood unchanged through all the changes and vicissi- 
tudes of a hundred and seventeen years, during which time the popula- 
tion has grown from four to eighty millions, the area has doubled, and 
the arts and sciences have transformed the conditions of civilized life 
and activity. Contrast the above attitude with that towards Our city 
charters— our municipal constitutions — all over this country: dissatis- 
faction, criticism and amendment, not only occasionally and ill minor 
points, but frequently, and often of the most radical character as re- 
gards the form of organization, the election of officers, and the distribu- 
tion of powers. 

Considering all this it would seem to be quite time to make a most 
careful examination of the subject of city government, with a view to a 
determination of the fundamental principles lying at Its base, and of 
their practical application. During the past ten years great progress 
has been made in this direction, so that a statement and discussion of 
principles is now possible such as would have been impossible a few years 
ago. 

In speakingn)f principles it is of course implied that there is a science 
of municipal government — that there are positive forces at work operat- 
ing under universal natural laws, such that, if the government is not or- 
ganized in harmony with these laws, there will be a tendency towards 
unsatisfactory or bad results. Now, I suppose if one shoulc^ suggest to 
the average citizen that there is such a thing as a science of municipal 
government, that there are fundamental principles, like the law of gravi- 
tation in physics, which must be obeyed in order to secure good results, 
he would probably look perplexed or smile with incredulity. He would 
probably admit a belief in fundamental principles applying to National 
and even State government— general rules regarding the organization of 
the government and the conduct of its affairs, such as the separation of 




the execntive, legislative, and judicial functions, and the character of 
the bodies to which each should be entrusted. But that municipal gov- 
ernment is within the range of scientific treatment — that such prin- 
ciples are applicable to if — would probably be strange doctrine to the 
average citizen. To his mind good ordinary common-sense furnishes all 
the theory necessary in city afiairs. And it is well known that although 
a man may be prepared to admit that some one else is more learned, 
more able, and even more honest, better looking and smarter than him- 
self, he will never admit that there breathes a soul with any more com- 
mon-sense. 

Notice that fundamental principles have been worked out and applied 
in National and State government, but not in municipal government. It 
would seem at least plausible that there should be some connection of 
cause and eiTect between these facts and the general satisfaction with 
tile former governments, and the general dissatisfaction with the latter. 
It would also seem at least plausible that municipal governments should 
be planned and organized along the lines of basic political principles, 
worked out by study and experience as in the case of National and State 
governments. 

However, this alone ig not sufBcient. No matter how perfect the 
organization, how true to principle, if the people themselves are igno- 
rant of the proper operation of the government the results will usually 
be unsati a factory. The people must know what sort of government they 
ought to have, both in scientific organization and in practical working. 
If a man knows notliing whatever about art it is very doubtful if he 
ever gets hold of anything artistic without assistance; if he does not 
koow a masterpiece from a chromo he is more hkely to get hold of the 
latter than the former. If a man who had never seen a deer, or a picture 
or description of one, should set out to hunt one, he would be more 
likely to return with a jack-rabbit than with a deer. If men do not 
know what sort of government they ought to have, is it reasonable to ex- 
pect them to secure it? The Russian government is no worse today 
than it was seventy-five or a hundred years ago, and yet now there are 
clamorings and dissatisfaction where then was peace and quiet. Wliy? 
Simply because since then the people of Eussia have learned from other 
iia.tions something of what a government ought to be — that a government^ 
if it is nothing else, should at least be constitutional and have a repre- 
eentatlTe body — and they are clamoring for these reforms. 

Now, in regard to municipal governments, there is in this country no 
tried, settled and approved body of opinion as to what these governments 
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ought to be and how they ought to be run. There is the greategt con- 
fusion of executive and legislative functions in bpth the form of the 
government and in its practical operation. (This applies also to the 
judicial function so far as it is exercised under city charters, the mayor 
being often ex officio a magistrate; however, the judicial fimctions en- 
trusted to municipal governments are rather insignificant, and may be 
neglected in this discussion.) There is also an indefiniteness as to what 
is proper and what improper on the part of officials — what the people 
have a right to expect and demand in the performance of official duties. 
For example, a corporation applies to the council for a franchise; there 
are among the people no definite ideas as to what should be its character 
and terms, and consequently the members of the council in making the 
grant are free to carry out their own personal desires, or yield to tempta- 
tion. If the people only knew what should be the form of the govern- 
ment, and what they are entitled to in the performance of its functions, 
there would be no more complaint with municipal than there is with 
State and National governments. 

In this country we denote our ideal of government by the term "demo- 
cratic.^^ By this we mean government by the people; and government by 
the people connotes government for the people. It is by the principle 
of democracy that we undertake to test the perfection of government, 
as regards both form and substance. Now, government by the peo- 
ple, if it means anything at all, must mean that the will of the people- 
is carried into effect. And this is absolutely impossible if the people 
have no will to be carried into effect; something cannot be made out of 
nothing. Just so far as the people know what they want can their wills 
be carried into effect; just so far and no farther is democracy a possi- 
bility. In other words, democracy is absolutely impossible except in so 
far as there is intelligence among the people, a knowledge of what they 
ought to have in the way of government. 

With this in mind let us contrast with our National and State govern- 
ments those of Colombia and Venezuela, where they have democracy 
chiefly in name and stratocracy in fact, where they have corruption and 
inefficiency in spite of patriotism and other virtues. The chief con- 
dition which gives rise to misgovernment is clearly the ignorance of 
the people, who do not know what they ought to have in the way of 
government. 

And notice the striking parallel in governmental affairs between these 
South American republics and our cities, in which we have bossism in- 
stead of democracy, and corruption and inefficiency instead of official 




integrity and efficiency. Bossism is the absolute antithesis of democracy. 
It meana carrying out the will, not of the people, but of the boss. It 
floTiriahea in popular ignorance, and disappears with increasing popular 
intelligence as naturally as night gives way before the sun. The people 
do not yet understand satisfactorily the principles and proper operation 
of municipal government; they do not yet know what they ought to ex- 
pect as regards its form and character. If they only had clear and 
positive ideas as to what ought to be done and how it ought to be done, 
there would be comparatively little difficulty in having their wills car- 
ried into effect — -in having democracy — in municipal government. 

I wish to insist upon this point that democracy or democratic govern- 
ment is not a simple matter of wanting a thing, and — presto ! you have 
it. Some men seem to think that a people can have democracy, and 
just as much or as little as they see fit, by merely willing it. If this 
were true it would stand alone in the realm of human endeavor as the 
making of something out of nothing. Men cannot get science, or art, 
or even religion, by merely wishing for it, and certainly not democracy. 
It requires time and effort, and it comes as a gradual growth. 

The present condition of aiTairs in American cities is not a matter 
of chance; it is the product of historical causes. Remember that the 
antecedents of democracy in National and State government go far back 
into the colonial period ; not only did the colonists learn democracy by 
experience in the colonial legislatures, hut at the same ,time they 
were so situated as to leam invaluable lessons from the struggles of 
parliament against royal prerogative. Then look at our cities, and con- 
sider that they have come into existence, such as they are in nature to- 
day, within a century. The city of today, looking at it not only as an 
aggr^ation of houses and human beings, but furthermore as an organism 
with fimctions and activities, m quite a different institution from the 
city of a hiuidred years ago. In lf90 only 3 1-3 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States lived in cities of 8,000 and over; in 
1900 the percentage was 33, and today one-half of the people dwell 
within corporate limits and are concerned with municipal government. 
But still more important is the increase in municipal activities, indi- 
cated by the fact that while a city of 100,000 in IHIO spent one dollar 
annually per capita, a city of the same population will now spend from 
ten to twenty dollars, and larger cities more. Consider also the intro- 
duction of street railways, gas-works, electric light and power plants, 
and telephones, as well as the extraordinary development of water-works, 
eeworage, )iaving, parks, public schools and libraries, and police, fire 
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and health departments^ and it will be readily understood that there has 
been not merely an increase but a transformation of municipal activities, 
such that the city of today is quite a different institution from the city 
of a hundred years ago. 

Considering all this, it is easily seen why the ideas of the people on 
matters pertaining to municipal government have failed to meet the 
demands upon them. The functions and activities of cities have de- 
veloped more rapidly than experience could determine the proper course. 
As regards corruption, without positive ideas among the people it has 
been easy for municipal oflScers to yield to the temptations of corporations 
seeking municipal franchises. As regards inefficiency, nothing else can 
be expected until the people recognize the increasing complexity of 
municipal activities, and the necessity of experts in the executive depart- 
ments to perform them. Ignorance — plain, crude, common ignorance — 
has been at the root of our municipal ills. If it had not been for ignor- 
ance as to the proper form of city government, and the proper per- 
formance of its functions, there would have been no more play for corrup- 
tion and inefficiency in our municipal than in our State and National 
governments. I do not mean to imply that these have been perfect, 
but it has never been said of Congress, or of a State legislature, as was 
said of the Chicago board of aldermen, that an election to it was equiva- 
lent to a license to steal. 

By way of explanation let me call attention to the parallel between 
our municipal experience and the early political experience of the Spanr 
ish-American countries that succeeded in gaining independence from 
Spain and establishing republican forms of government. Without any 
previous practice in the science and art of popular government, without 
a practical, working acquaintance with its principles, democratic gov- 
ernment was at the outset not merely a failure — it was an impossibility. 
Their leaders were not leaders in our sense; among us a leader is a 
leader of ideas; if he departs from the ideas of his followers he ceases 
to be a leader; the position he then occupies is about as important, and 
his appearance about as dignified as that of the drum-major who turned 
oflE and marched along a side street while his band kept straight ahead. 
But in those countries, before the people developed satisfactory political 
ideas, a leader was a leader of men who followed him whither he led, 
without regard to ideas. It was a matter of personal allegiance for com- 
mon gain without regard to principle. And at the present time it is in 
precisely those, countries where the people are most backward in the de- 
velopment of sufficient ideas on government that revolutions are most 
frequent and officials most inefficient and corrupt. It is there that the 



political leader is always a "general." In our cities we call him a boss. 
The boss is not a leader of ideas; his regime rests on popular ignorance. 
It is not necessary to work out in detail the parallel between our cities 
and those countries in their common characteristics of bossism, political 
corruption and inefficiency, all due to the lack of the ideas essential for 
democratic govemra.ent. The parallel is as complete ae it is instructive. 

I am devoting considerable space to mere analyses, comparisons and 
conclusions concerning only the faults and evils of municipal govern- 
ment. But I believe this to be the more important if not the greater 
part of the task of municipal education. If we know the exacj nature 
of the evil, if we understand its causes, its origin and development, then 
the discovery of the proper remedy is only a question of time, effort and 
patience. And when the proper remedy becomes a matter of common 
knowledge among the people, it will not take long to apply it. There 
are too many men desirous of wirming glory in this country to donbt 
this. The reason why monopolies continue to exist is not because the 
representatives of the people have not sought their destruction; laws 
against them have been passed by Congress and in probably every State 
in the Union ; the difficulty is that we are only beginning to learn their 
real nature. When this is known it will not take long to work out the 
proper remedy, nor will there be much delay in applying it. This is 
what democracy in its ultimate analysis means — not merely a power in 
the people to have their will put into effect, but, what is absolutely pre- 
requisite, a knowledge of what they want, a definite will to be carried 
into effect. 

Taking up, now, the principles of municipal government and their par- 
ticular application, I wish first to emphasize that there must be no devia- 
tion from the ideal of democracy, no backward movement as regards 
either the principle or the spirit of government by the people, that is, by 
the people who have the intelligence necessary for government. We 
sometimes hear men aay that the trouble now is that we have too much 
democracy. But by democracy here they mean, not democracy, but 
universal or unrestricted suffrage. The two are not synonymous. Uni- 
versal suffrage means that every man has a right to vote. Democracy 
means putting into effect the will of the people. Voting is, in itself a 
mere mechanical act ; a chimpanzee might easily be trained to cast a bal- 
lot. Expressing an opinion by means of the ballot is something quite 
different, and democracy means the casting of ballots by men who have 
opinions on matters of government, and whose opinions are thereby car- 
ried into effect. There are all degrees of democracy, depending on the 
percentage of people having such opinions, or on the degree to which such 
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opinions have been developed among the people. Suffrage depends only 
on the passing of a law ; democracy depends on the percentage of intelli- 
gent people and the degree of their intelligence. There is nothing hos- 
tile to democracy in restricting the ballot to those who are sufficiently in- 
telligent, so long as no one having that degree of intelligence is excluded. 
Democracy began in England more than t\fo hundred years before the 
introduction of universal suffrage. 

There is, however, in some cities a movement against both the prin- 
ciple and the spirit of democracy — a movement the real character of 
which is not suspected because it makes no encroachment upon universal 
suffrage, with which democracy is popularly confused. I refer to the 
movement in favor of government by commission instead of by council. 
It is said that the proper thing to do is to select three or four men who 
know best what ought to be done, and how to do it, and just turn over 
the government to them. This, however, is nothing but the idea of oli- 
garchical government, and if, instead of three or four men, one should 
be agreed on, it would be the old idea of a monarchy. Suppose we apply 
it to our State legislature or to the National Congress. Every other year 
something over a hundred and fifty men gather for two or three months 
at the State capital, wrangling and disputing, trying to agree on what 
ought to be done. They are all temporarily away from their ordinary 
occupations, and many have had little training in legislation. Why not 
select five or six men, more capable than the average of these, pay them 
salaries so they may devote all their time to State affairs, and just turn 
over the State government to them? 

But some will answer, city government is different from that oi the 
State or Nation ; that State or National government is a matter of poli- 
tics, while city government is a matter of business. But what is politics ? 
What is business? To my mind, politics means the determination of 
policies, the deciding of what ought to be done to promote the welfare 
of the people. And business, so far as it finds any place in government, 
means simply the carrying out of these policies in the most economical 
and efficient manner. If business is merely synonymous with money- 
making, it has no place in American government. In France the gov- 
ernment manufactures and sells tobacco as a source of revenue, but that 
principle is foreign to us. The question of establishing a city water- 
works system is one of policy, to be determined according to the interests 
of the people; and when it has been determined in the affirmative, the 
questions arising in connection with the establishing and running of the 
system should be solved acording to the same principle — ^not with a 



view to making as mucii money as ]x>s&iblp but to advance '■.he public 
welfare. 

There can be no difference in the nature of government between that 
of the city and that of the State or Nation It is still government, and 
nothing but government- Government la the organ of society politically 
organized, and the characteristic of political organization, or of govern- 
mental function, is compulsion. It sa}9 "thou sbalt" or "thou ehalt 
not;" and compels obedience or punishes disobedience by force. This ia 
just as character! a tic of municipal as of State or National government. 
The only reason for making any distinction between the two as regards 
business character is that municipal conditions are such that municipal 
governments are entering more and more upon the management of 
public utilities; utilities, however, that arc all monopolistic in their na- 
ture, and consequently are often run, when owned by private corporations, 
in a manner less conducive to the public welfare than the people have a 
right to demand. But this ia a secondary clement, and does not change 
the fundamental character of the government, and the strict application 
to it of democratic principles. 

Perhaps, however, some will say that the government remains demo- 
cratic so long as the people select the officers. I insist that democratic 
government means government BY the people; it does not mean that the 
people elect a man and he governs. That is monarchy : monarchy need 
not be hereditary ; it may be elective. The question is whether it is the 
will of the people, or the will of the officer, that is carried into effect; 
and no government is democratic, no matter what form it may boast, that 
does not give eSect, necessarily and absolutely, to the will of the people. 

But, it may be said, the commission does give effect to the will of the 
people. This is, of course, true to a considerable degree, but so also 
does a monarch for the most part give effect to the will of his people; 
otherwise they would rebel. The question is not, as it might seem to be, 
merely a question of willingness on the part of those in office to carry 
out the will of the people; granting this, there remains the difficulty 
that officers or monarchs cannot carry out that will unless they know 
it, and only so far as they know it. It is often true in the case of a 
monarcli that he is deceived, or deceives himself, as to the real will 
of the people. And here is the chief objection, from the standpoint 
of democracy, to substituting a commission for a city council, a State 
legislature, or the National Congress, namely, that a commission can not 
know as accurately as these bodies the will of the people in order to carry 
it into effect. , _ ,_ v ' 

Another decisive objection to a commission is that it c^nfuse^, even 
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woree than is done at present, the legislative and executive functions. 
In form a commission is an executive body, small and compact, organized 
for doing things, and yet there is conferred upon it the whole municipal 
legislative function, of deciding what shall be done. This matter of the 
separation of the executive and legislative functions, and its fundamental 
importance, will be taken up farther on in discussing the powers and po- 
sition of the board of aldermen and of the heads of executive depart- 
ments. Here I wish only to state distinctly that by legislative function 
I do not mean merely the passing of ordinances ; I mean the determina- 
tion of policies, the deciding of what shall be done, whether expressed 
by ordinance, resolution or otherwise, to which is accessory the exclusive 
power of making appropriations. 

I think now it is easy enough to agree upon the tests of the proper 
form of a municipal government, and, for that matter, of all government, 
local. State and Ifational. We want a government so constituted that it 
will give expression most accurately to the will of the people, and carry 
that will into effect in the most efficient manner. If we can attain this, 
and evils still remain, they must be due to the ignorance of the people, 
or their perverseness, and for these I know no remedy in tl;ie constitu- 
tion of the government. Some might say, to takfe away some of the 
political power pf the people; but I believe it wiser to pattern after 
Macaulay, who said of the evils of liberty that the remedy was not less 
liberty, but more. The evils of popular government are not to be reme- 
died by less of it, but by more ; and this increase, as is clear from what I 
have already said, is directly dependent on education — on general infor- 
mation along the line of municipal government and municipal activities. 
And I know of no teacher as eflEective as experience. 

Coming now, however, to a consideration of the form of city govern- 
ment to attain this double end of giving accurate expression to the will 
of the people, and carrying it efficiently into effect, I must first say that 
there is here no place for dogmatism, and very little for deductive 
reasoning. These have been found more harmful than advantageous 
in all forms of political discussion. But there are other ways, inductive 
and comparative, by which I believe we can reach a somewhat satisfactory 
idea. At least, we can determine the general direction in which efforts for 
improvement should be made, and leave the more exact working out of 
minor points to the natural gradual process of progressive experience. 

I have just said that we want a city government so constituted as to 
effect two things : first, give expression most accurately to the will of the 
peepje, and secondly, carry that will into effect in the most efficient man- 
ner! ^ll^JiAvfe Sere indicated the most fundamental characteristic of the 
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governraent — the Beparation of the legislatiye and executive functiona — 
a separation of the function of deciding what shall be done froua that of 
doing it. 

It would seem that the people ought to have by this time a definite 
idea of this principle and its proper application, inasmuch as it has been 
recognized in our State governments since their establishment, and 
in our National government since the adoption of the Constitution. 
Indeed, one of the faults of the Articles of Confederation was that 
they violated this principle ; and it is certainly interesting, and perhaps 
inBtrnctive, to notice the remarkable similarity as regards the per- 
formance of executive duties between the old Congress of the Confedera- 
tion and the board of aldermen of one of our cities. There is, however, 
not a little indefiniteneas in regard to this principle of separation and its 
application in State and National governments, while in municipal gov- 
emmenta its influence is lacking and its importance denied. Executive 
duties are assigned to or assumed by the aldermeu, while legislative pow- 
ers are specifically or practically conferred on executive officers. I believe 
all this confusion, in both theory and practice, is due to the idea that the 
only reason for the principle is the protection of liberty, which was, in- 
deed, the only reason given at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Madison says in The Federalist, that "^he oracle who is always 
consulted and cited on this subject is the celebrated Montesquieu;" and 
Montesquieu said, "There can be no liberty where the legislative and exec- 
utive powers are united in the same person, or body of magistrates." 

But there is another reason — one that increases in importance with the 
increasing complexity of government, at the same time as the old reason 
loses force with the growing intelligence of the people. And this reason 
is based on the difference in the character of legislative and executive 
duties. Legislative duties are representative; the legislative body repre- 
sents the people in the goveniment, determines and declares the will of 
the people, and sees to it that the executive officers carry that will into 
effect ; it also watches over the interests of the people, that the executive 
officers perform their duties in a proper and efficient manner. By repre- 
sentatives of the people 1 mean, not merely elected by the people, but 
thoroughly acquainted with the wishes and the needs of the people, and 
prepared to adopt the measures and take the steps necessary that the 
executive may and will carry into effect those wishes and satisfy those 
needs. On the other hand, executive duties are not representative; they 
are administrative. The chief characteristic demanded in executive offi- 
eera is administrative ability — the ability to do things in the most efficient 
Legislative duties are general and comprehensive; executive 
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duties are particular, detailed, minute. It is in the executive depart- 
ments — never in the legislative division — that we find the application 
of civil service reform principles — selecting men, not for their nearness 
to the people, their popularity, but for their educational attainments or 
technical skill and training. 

Now, as to the beneficial results that will come from relieving the 
board of aldermen of all executive duties, and limiting it to its proper 
legislative function, the first and most important is the better character 
of its membership. So long as the legislative body is burdened with ad- 
ministrative duties the men who are most representative of the people 
will continue as a rule to refuse nominations for it. The board of al- 
dermen should be composed of the foremost citizens — ^men who stand for 
all that is best and most progressive in the city. Such men will not, as 
a rule, accept positions where, in addition to shaping municipal policies, 
they must also perform a good part of the administrative drudgery. This 
is not a matter for argument; it is a phenomenon based on human nature, 
and all the reasoning about civic duty, no matter how convincing to the 
mind, will no more change it than arguments on social equality between 
capitalists and laborers will eliminate social lines. All these years 
speakers and writers have been heaping criticism on the heads of good 
citizens because they would not come forth and accept office to redeem 
our American cities from a regime of corruption and inefficiency. They 
have been successful perhaps to the extent of convincing these citizens 
that they were not doing their duty, but that is all. They have not suc- 
ceeded in getting them to make the necessary sacrifice of time and energy. 
I want to say that the first duty a man owes to society is to make a re- 
spectable living; this is of * fundamental importance to society itself, 
and society has no right to demand a course of action on the part of the 
individual that encroaches upon the time and energy necessary to do this. 
Such encroachment is the result where administrative duties are placed 
upon aldermen, who are thus required to sacrifice their business interests 
in order to perform services for the performance of which the city 
should employ men and pay them what they are worth. Legislative 
duties — deciding what ought to be done, and seeing to it that it is done, 
and properly done — these do not require the sacrifice of valuable time 
and energy from business pursuits. It is the executive duties — ^the do- 
ing of things — that require time and energy. So long as executive duties 
are placed on the board of aldermen, so long will membership in it be 
sought largely by professional politicians — men who have no business 
of importance of their own, and who are sometimes able to gain a liveli- 



hood indirectly by means of their administrative powers, or control orer 
administrative matters. 

In these last words T have suggested a second important reason why 
executive duties should be taken away from the board of aldermen. Du- 
ties imply powers, and where the aldermen have the control and direc- 
tion of administrative matters petty corruption is practically inevitable. 
It is in connection with administrative work that all the patronage ia 
found — the employing of men for the performance of various services; 
and if aldermen have control over the selection of these men it is practi- 
cally certain, so long as the instinct of gratitude persists in the human 
soul, that they will select those who have rendered them services in con- 
nection with tlieir election. The granting of franchises, however, is a 
legislative matter, and corruption in that connection can only be elim- 
inated by a higher grade of aldermen and increased popular intelligeDce 
regarding municipal affairs. 

Thus far I have dealt with the separation of legislative and exeentiTe 
functions chiefly on the legislative side. Now I wish to look at it from 
the executive side. And first I must explain that I exclude the mayor 
in this discussion of purely executive officers, just as I have purposely 
omitted him from the discussion of purely legislative functions, through- 
out which I have confined myself to the board of aldermen; I have 
avoided using the term "council," which would have iucludedl tlie mayor. 
The mayor is both legislative and executive, and his position and duties 
are left tiU later. The officers purely executive are such as the chief of 
police or city marshal, city attorney, city engineer, city clerk or secretary, 
city physician, city assessor and collector. 

It may be thought that the duties and powers of these officers are 
now purely executive, or administrative. This is perhaps true as to their 
legal duties, but unfortunately it is not true of their (wtual powers. The 
executive function consists in carrying out the will of the people as de- 
termined and expressed by the representatives of the people in the legis- 
lative body. But we find executive officers undertaking to decide for 
themselves, independently of and ant-agonist icatly to the council, and 
sometimes even as regards the State legislature, what the will of the peo- 
ple isf These legislative bodies enact laws, which these executive officers 
enforce or disregard according to their own judgment regarding the pub- 
lic will and the public good. 

This condition of affairs is anarchic and anomalous. It is due to the 
fact that these officers are themselves elected by the people, and may thus 
claim to "represent" the people, that is, to be authorized to express their 
Trill. In this cou ntry in State and municipal government we seem to have 
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lost all sight of the natural relation that exists between election and rep- 
resentation. It is only in the Federal government, whose lines were laid 
down by the fathers of the nation, that we find the principle of election 
restricted to those who are the representatives of the people, and all other 
officers appointed. The President and the members of Congress are rep- 
resentative — ^they alone can speak authoritatively for the people. It is 
the duty of the purely executive officers to carry out the will of the peo- 
ple as expressed by the President and Congress, instead of determining 
that will for themselves; they are not representative. (Nor ar^ the 
judges representative. Their duty is, not to determine the will of the 
people, but to decide what the law is, and consequently the elective prin- 
ciple is not properly applied in their selection.) 

Candidates for membership in legislative bodies naturally have poli- 
cies and platforms, expressing their opinions, or the opinions of the peo-, 
pie, on questions of public interest. When elected they are expected to 
carry out these policies as having been approved by the people. But in 
the case of candidates for purely executive offices there is properly no 
occasion for policies and platforms ; all they can say is that if elected they 
will perform the duties of their offices to the best of their ability. It is 
true that we have seen men run for such offices as that of city marshal 
on more or less definite platforms of non-enforcement of certain laws — a 
strange, anomalous spectacle, however, that but emphasizes the incongru- 
ity of choosing by popular election the heads of executive departments. 

When we furthermore consider the real nature of executive duties — 
their detailed, minute character — it does not seem at all strange that 
there should be the striking contrast that really exists, especially in the 
matter of efficiency, between elected and appointed heads of executive 
departments. I need not rely upon a comparison of the elective depart- 
mental heads in States and cities with the appointive heads in the Fed- 
eral system. Fortunately we have in our cities a few instances of ap- 
pointive officers, especially superintendents of public schools, and I wish 
to contrast their average integrity and efficiency with the average of the 
heads of other departments. Does any one believe that we should have 
as high a grade of public school superintendents if they were selected 
by popular election ? 

The reasons why we should not are perfectly clear. In the first 
place, admii^istrative duties are always more or less expert and profes- 
sional; they require managing and organizing ability, or technical train- 
ing and skill. The time of the men who have these in the highest degree 
is valuable, and they cannot afford to spend time in going around and 
getting acquainted with the voters and seeing to it that the voters are 



informed of their fitneas for the offiee. Onnsequently, we generally find 
seeking euch poaitione men whose time is not valuable — young men just 
starting out in life, or older men who have made more or less of a failure. 
Again, apart from the time necessary for canvassing, and supposing that 
all candidates were equally well situated in this regard, we know that ad- 
ministrative ability and the ability to get votes are not the same or neces- 
•arily co-ezistent. Cases need not be cited where men with reputations 
for ability have 'lost out" against men with nothing but popularity- to 
their credit. Voters are estremely human. Their likes and dislikes are 
quite proper in selecting representatives, but quite as improper in se- 
lecting purely executive officers, and in the latter case should be elim- 
inated. 

In the second place, apart from the professional or expert character 
of administrative duties, there are peculiar opportunities in some of these 
departments for petty corruption, due to the necessity for appointing 
subordinates. When the head is elective and depends on the efforts of 
political adherents for success in securing the nomination and election, 
it follows as naturally as gratitude follows kindness that in his appoints 
ment of subordinates he will select these adherents. And ability to make 
an effective canvass for a friend is scarcely a satisfactory test of the 
training and qualities desirable in the working force of an executive de- 
partment. 

I have now tried to show that the head of an executive department 
when elected by the people inevitably has something of a representative 
character, and that this fact gives him something of legislative function ; 
also, that the integrity and efficiency of the executive or administrative 
function demands that this legislative power and representative character 
be taken away from the heads of these departments. I have tried to show 
that the actual as well as the theoretical separation of the legislative and 
executive functions is a matter of fundamental importance in all gov- 
ernment, whether National, State, or municipal. At the same time I 
'Save made no attempt at an exhaustive discussion; I wish merely to em- 
phasize the practical importance of the distinction, and the impossibility 
of securing satisfactory municipal government this side of the millen- 
nium without making the separation. 

And now, that I have insisted upon the importance of separating these 
two functions, I must in the next place declare the necessity of their 
ctmneciion.. The functions must be separated in order to attain the in- 
tegrity and the efficient performance of each, but they must at the same 
time be connected in order to secure their harmonious working. There 
is here no contradiction. In the Federal government we have the clearest 
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separation of the executive and legislative departments and their re- 
spective functions, but at the same time there is a connection between 
them; otherwise there would be lack of harmonious co-operation. The 
connecting link is the President, who belongs to both departments, 
and is invested with both functions. So in all government there must be 
a connection between the legislative and the executive divisions. In State 
governments we have governors, and in municipal gqvemment the 
mayor. 

The mayor should be representative — ^he should be elected by the peo- 
ple, and he should have policies as to what ought to be done. He should 
be the head of the legislative branch — the council — taking part in the 
framing of legislation, and exercising a proper measure of veto power. 
At the same time he should be the chief executive of the city, with 
complete pbwer over every executive department, directing and con- 
trolling the administration and generally responsible for its integrity 
and eflBciency. 

It is necessary now to speak more in detail concerning the organization 
of the executive branch. I have said that administrative duties 
should be taken away from the aldermen, and also that the executive func- 
tion should be separated from the legislative, that is, executive matters 
should be taken out of the control of the council — notice, I say control, 
not supervision, for I believe most positively in legislative supervision, 
without control, over the executive departments. Now, how is all this 
to be effected? 

Let the executive branch be divided by the council into the proper de- 

« 

partments, such as police, fire, health, streets, etc., according to the size 
and needs of the city. Make provision for the proper organization of 
each of these departments, according to the work it has to perform ; and 
as one of the important details of this organization provide that the head 
of "each department shall be a single officer, with special training in the 
duties pertaining to his office. Place the appointment of these heads in 
the hands of the mayor, with or without the* approval of the council, ac- . 
cording to the importance of the position. The subordinates and em- 
ployes, if important, should be appointed by the mayor; otherwise by 
the head of the department, acting by authority of the mayor, except in 
some departments where the employes are numerous and the services of a 
certain, uniform, skilled character, where civil service examinations 
would be advantageous; the size of the city would also have something 
to do with this. 

The appointment of these heads of departments should be for indefinite 
periods, and the mayor should have the power of removal, either absolute. 




or practically aoj being limited only by a requirement that reasons be 
stated to the council. The final, absolute responsibility for the city ad- 
ministration should reat upon the mayor, and he should have the neces- 
sary power for controlling and directing the operation of each depart- 
ment. It should be remembered that these departments are only carry- 
ing out in detail the policies, general and special, of the city council, as 
representative of the people, and, while the mayor is ultimately reaponsi- 
. ble only to the people, his course is under tlie constant and immediate 
L surveillance of the aldermanic body. Moreover, as I have incidentally 
I indicated, the council should have a supervision over, and a power of in- 
vestigating into, the worliings of these departments; not only should 
the heads of these departments be required to make reports to the coun- 
cil, but there should be a standing council committee for each depart- 
ment, the duty of which committee would be to watch over the interests 
of the people entrusted to that department. Control would be dangerous, 
but supervision salutary. So long as the members of the council re- 
mained true to their duties there could scarcely be a probability of cor- 
ruption in the executive departments, while the tendency towards effi- 
ciency would be persistent and strong. 

Having now outlined the modifications which kre necessary'to bring 
municipal government into line with established principles of govem- 
mentj I wish to recall the discussion on democracy, and say that perfec- 
tion of system will not alone result in governmental integrity and effi- 
ciency. A guu may be as accurate as human skill can make it, and yet, if 
a man does not know how to shoot it, he might as well throw stones. If 
the people have not the intelligence to know what they want and ought 
to have, no system, however perfect, can hinder the entrance of inefficiency 
and corruption. 

The center of the whole system is the council — mayor and alderraem 
If, as such, men are selected who are not professional politicians or per- 
sistent office-seekers, but leading citizens — leaders in ideas and in gen- 
eral civic effort — the government as a whole must be honest and efficient. 
I believe, with the organization of the government in accordance with the 
fundamental principles aboVe diseusacd, not only leading citizens, but 
the leading citizens, would agree to accept such positions. And if the 
people have a choice, in selecting men to represent them, between petty 
politicians and leading citizens, there can be little doubt as to their pref- 
erence. If they do select the former, then either the fault is in the sys- 
tem of making nominations, to be corrected by a primary election law, or 
it is in the ignorance of the people, the remedy for which is enlighten- 
ment. I do not believe in the universal corruption or corruptibility of 
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the people. If I did I should not be spending my time inculcating po- 
litical principles. 

Of course, the mayor, devoting his time largely if not wholly to ad- 
ministrative affairs, should have a salary, and it should be adequate. 
But I do not believe salaries at all necessary to secure the desired sort of 
aldermen, while the absence of salaries might repel those who are un- 
desirable. Some men seem to think that the only way to get any service 
out of a citizen is to pay him for it. My profound belief is that there 
still exists, as there certainly existed in the past, such a thing as a .willing- 
ness, an ambition, to serve the people for the personal satisfaction and 
popular regard that are its positive rewards. Salaries are at best but 
poor expedients to get the best service in the council chamber. The men 
wanted there are men who rejoice in the opportunity of doing something 
towards the public good, and who are attracted more by that opportunity 
(if imconnected with administrative drudgery) than by the offer of pay. 
And there are such men, more than the pessimist thinks. I have already 
said that democracy without popular intelligence is an absolute impossi- 
bility. I wish now to say that democracy without leadership is a practi- 
cal impossibility. "N'ot only must there be an intelligent citizenship, but 
there must also be thQ highest grade of leadership in order to realize the 
best results. And what I plead for here is such a system that the natural 
leaders, undeterred by an unnatural burden of administrative work, will 
come to the front of an intelligent citizenship. 

Now, I have confined myself to a discussion of democracy, and of the 
form and organization of city government. There are, however, outside 
of these, important matters bearing upon the selection of the mayor and 
aldermen. Becoming a candidate is not a simple matter ; political organ- 
izations largely unknown to and unrecognized by our laws exercise the 
most definite control in the selection of candidates for office. A general 
treatment of the matter of nominations would extend this discussion to 
an undesirable length, so I shall confine myself to a few remarks regarding 
the interference of National parties in municipal affairs. I do not know 
that here in Texas there is any serious harm ; one party is so overwhelm- 
ingly superior in numbers that the condition practically approaches that 
of an absence of parties. If all the voters in the United States belonged 
to one party there would be no party — partisanship would lose all its 
significance. So as regards State matters, if all the voters in the State 
belong to one party. But in States, or in cities, where the parties are 
more or less evenly divided, the effect of drawing National party lines in 
municipal elections is evil and only evil. The reason is perfectly clear. 
The National parties are organized for National, and not for municipal,. 
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politicB. anrl when ttey get into the latter it is simply a case of the right 
thing getting into the wrong place. The National parties are all right ; 
they are great, important and absolutely necessary institutions at the 
present stage of political evolution; but that does not make them benefi- 
cent and desirable in city matters. The effect is like that of the pro- 
verbial bull in the china sliop. A bull is all right, but he belongs in the 
pasture; in the china shop his presence can only be undesirable and det- 
rimental. 

In closing I wish only to call attention to the overwhelming and in- 
creasing importance of municipal government, and the consequent neces- 
sity for integrity and efficiency. Think of the actualities, and also of 
the possibilities. We are just beginning to apprehend the real scope of 
municipal functions. The city is not a mere aggregation of human be- 
ings: it is a society, an organism, with a life and activity and character 
of its own. Take New York city : suppose every member of the popula- 
tion Hhould be removed one day, and the next there should he introduced 
an equal number of men, women and children from various parts of the 
United States; would you still have New York city? Not at all. You 
would have the name and the place and an aggregation of souls, but you 
would not have New Y'ork. And so with Boston, New Orleans, and every 
other place, in greater or less degree. The people of a city form an or- 
ganized whole — not a mere heterogeneous mass — and the city government 
OQght to be, and is getting more and more to be, the organ through which 
this social entity accomplishes its purposes and achieves the highest re- 
sults. It is no longer merely a means of protection against evils to per- 
son and property ; it is getting to be a means of furthering the interests 
of the whole, advancing their physical comfort and their mental and 
moral culture. Parks, libraries, museums, gymnasiums, baths, band 
concerts and other institutions from which the great mass of the city 
population derive benefit, and which can be provided more economically 
and of better quality by the city than they can be secured by the people 
individually or in voluntary organizations — these form one line of in- 
creasing municipal activity. Another is that concerned with public utili- 
ties, such ns water-works, gas-works, electric light plants, sewer systems, 
and street railways. All these are monopolies, necessarily and inevitably; 
there can be no successful competition to lower the price and improve 
the quality of the necessities they supply. And more and more, with in- 
creasing knowledge and ability, the tendency is towards municipal ovraer- 
ehip as the only satisfactory solution in dealing with these monopolies- — 
putting them on a basis where they will be run, not. to earn the greatest 
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possible amount of money for individuals, but to advance the welfare 
of the people as a whole. 

To accomplish the greatest results along all these lines, to realize to 
the greatest possible extent these dawning hopes of the future, it is 
absolutely necessary to secure the highest degree of integrity and effi- 
ciency in our municipal governments; and this can be done only by or- 
ganizing them in accordance with correct political principles. 



PUBUC VS. PRIVATE OWNEESHIP OF MUNICIPAL 
UTILITIES. 

A. D. Robertson. 

The greater the complexity of the social Organization, the more hmited 
becomes the personal freedom of the individual and the more compre- 
henaive the advantages growing out of afisociation, A municipality is 
only a high form of social union : the individual gives up much for hk 
membership therein, and is entitled to all the benefits incident thereto. 
Aptly has it been said that "the problem of municipal government is to 
provide the maximum of comfort to all citizens at the minimum ex- 
pense." 

Incident to, and necessary for the existence of modern municipal life, 
is a peculiar class of industries known as "public utilities." Water, light, 
and local transportation systems are characteristic examples. These in- 
dustries are peculiar in that (1) their general use is unavoidable, (2) 
they are inherently natural monopolies, that is, owing to their natures, 
or to the necessary conditions under which they exist, they are not sub- 
ject to the laws of competition. 

That public utilities can not be controlled by competition will be read- 
ily seen from the following. Take the street car service in a given dis- 
trict of a city. At a glance it is seen that competition within that dis- 
trict is impossible, (1) because there is no room upon the streets for 
parallel and competing lines, (9) because the demand is purely local, 
and is not increased by adding a second system. One line properly con- 
ducted is fully able to handle the traffic, and a competing line means the 
investment of additional capital with no increase in returns. The result 
invariably is no improvement- in service, and only a temporary reduc- 
tion in rates, a temporary rate war, followed by consolidation of com- 
peting interests, is the history of all such attempts. Baltimore spent 
$10,000,000 trying to regulate her street car service by the operation of 
competing lines, and was forced to give up the undertaking as a dismal 
failure. Attempts at competition in gas lighting in New Orleans, Charles- 
ton, Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Albany, New York, 
Providence, and other American cities, have in every instance resulted 
in a rate war accotr>panied by poor service, and ending in consolidation. 
In all cases the people must pay for the enormous waste of capital. In 
' New York city, when the rival gas companies combined, the price of gas 
immediately went up from 75 cents to $1.75 per 1,000 cubic feet. In 1832 
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Parliament advised against a concession to rival companies in the same 
city. Congress, for the city of Washington, said that it is bad policy 
to permit more than one gas company in the same part of the city. 

'^Experience and deductive argument alike show that in business of 
this kind there can be no competition, and that all appearances which 
resemble competition are temporary and illusory." The question, then, 
is simply this, shall these monopolies be handed over to private com- 
panies, or shall the municipalities own and operate them? From past 
experience and present conditions we would say the latter is by far the 
better policy. 

Up to the present time it has been the policy of American municipali- 
ties to hand over their public utilities to private companies. Has such a 
policy proved satisfactory? Emphatically it has not. And why not? 
The aim of private companies is always to secure the largest possible net 
returns. Improvements in service and reductions in rates are made only 
in anticipation of greater dividends. Private ownership, then, is wrong, 
since self-interest, and not public welfare, is the force impelling every 
movement. 

To hand over these monopolies to private companies means a grant of 
Special privileges to them. The public, forced to patronize them, are at 
their mercy. And they have proved themselves bo easy masters. Ex- 
orbitant rates are the rule, and in large cities it has no exception. Pri- 
vate companies operating public utilities in the United States pay, on 
the average, annual dividends of 17 per cent, and that, too, on excessively 
watered stock, while unlimited capital may be had for all legitimate 
lines of industry at 6 per cent. These companies have naturally become 
enormously rich. Ninety-nine per cent of the wealth of the United States 
today is owned by one per cent of her people. Naturally monopolies, na- 
tional, state, and municipal, have been the great agency in centralizing 
the nation^s wealth in the hands of a few. That it is economically wrong 
to allow a few to mobilize the country ^s resources is too apparent to re- 
quire elucidation. 

And further, the effort of private companies to secure and retain these 
special privileges is the seat of much corruption in municipal administra- 
tion. In America, city councils control the granting of municipal fran- 
chises. Franchises are bestowed, not on the company promising the 
maximum good to the city, but to the company which offers the most 
liberal bribes to the individual city officials. The boldness of the city 
council of Philadelphia in handing over the street car franchise to a 
favored company absolutely free, when other companies were bidding 
millions for the same, shows only too well its rottenness and the means 



used by the succesBful company to obtain the grant. The recent ex- 
poBures in the management of St. Louis's municipal affairs show whenca 
the bribes come : in every instance from the private companies controlling- 
the public utilities of the city. If private gain as the ultimate end could 
be eliminated from the operation of these industries, the incentive for 
bribing would be destroyed, and the corruption, in eity administration at 
least, mitigated. 

Moreover, these companies, once in control, with a subservient city 
council and backed with millions of dollars, are exceedingly hard to de- 
throne. They control city politics by spending large sums, and by bull- 
dozing their army of employes into voting for those cajididates for city 
officials who, when elected, are controlled by themselves. 

There are many other unsatisfactory features incident to the private 
ownership of these properties. These companies, although they earn 
enormous profits, are not free from the panics which so frequently shock 
our business world. Nor do they agree with labor or treat their employes 
better tha,n these are treated by capital in other iields of industry. Strikes 
by private street car company employes are of frequent occurrence, aa is 
attested by the recent street car strike in St. Louis, and to bring the il- 
lustration nearer home, by those in Dallas, Houston and San Antonio. 
Strikes in these industries are far more injurious to the public than in 
other fields of industry. That the more radical, dangerous doctrines of 
the capital-labor question are eliminated by public ownership will be ap- 
parent to all by a mere reference to our national postal system. 

Moreover, the people are dissatisfied with the present system of pri- 
vate ownership. All over the country there is a constant protest against 
the uncontrolled power of the capitalist. That the American people de- 
sire the municipalities to own their utilities is indicated by the 1904 
referendum vote of the citizens of Chicago as to whether or not iiie city 
should purchase and operate her street car system : for public ownership, 
170,000, against 40,000. 

We have pointed out the evil consequences incident to private owner- 
ship, and the general dissatisfaction caused by this system. We now ' 
propose to show that public ownership is correct in theory, and that it 
is entirely satisfactory in practice. 

If the m\tnicipalities owned their utilities the aim in operating them 
would be changed. Public welfare, which means better accommoda- 
tion at the lowest possible rates, rather than dividends, would be the 
ultimate end. Under public ownership it is not necessary to inquire 
whether the reduction in rates would yield larger net returns but 
whether the result would be beneficial. 
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Public ownership has in actual practice proved more satisfactory 
than private ownership. Almost every change from private to public 
ownership has been quickly followed by improved service at greatly 
reduced rates. 

In 1850, the city of Kichmond, Va., decided to erect and operate its 
own gas works. When the city took charge gas cost $4 per 1000 feet; 
in 1904 the city furnished gas to private consumers at $1.50 per 1000 
feet, and free to the city, and still had a surplus of 17 per cent of value 
of plant. The undertaking is regarded by the people of Richmond as 
a success. Philadelphia finds, after a thorough trial, that the city 
operation of the gas plant gives better satisfaction than was given by 
the private companies. Gas in Philadelphia costs private consumers 
$1.50, and the plant earns, for the city, $1,627,704 annually.- The 
average price of gas in America by private companies is $1.76. 

But in America most of these public utilities are still in the hands 
of private .companies, while in England they are now quite generally 
municipally owned, and a few figures from that country may be of 
interest. 

The city of ^N'ottingham, England, has owned and operated her gas 
plant for eight years, during which time the price has been lowered 
25 per cent, consumption nearly doubled, and the profits increased 
about 600 per cent, ^^a striking testimonial to the excellence of public 
management.^^ 

Birmingham, England, "the best governed city in the world,'^ owns 
and operates all her public utilities from her telephone system to farms 
for the production of absolutely essential food supplies. The city 
operates these industries successfully, and her people are supremely 
content with the present policy. In Germany city ownership has 
proved as successful as in England. 

In the United States under private ownership the average price of 
gas to the consumer is $1.76 per 1000 feet, the average cost of pro- 
duction, 50 to 75 cents. Under general public ownership in England, 
the consumer pays 52% cents for his gas, which it costs the cities 37 1-3 
cents to manufacture. The consumption of gas in England averages 
two or three times as much as in this country. Water and Light, a 
London journal, says: "In almost every instance where [municipal] 
corporations took possession of the works the price of gas was lowered 
and taxes reduced from the income of the undertaking.^^ From such 
figures we must conclude that municipal operation of these industries 
is entirely feasible. 
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Texas cities, as other American municipalities, have suffered from 
private ownership. Those of you who, perchance, suffered the incon- 
veniences of Houston^s recent street car strike, appreciate the serious- 
ness of the labor-capital element involved in this question. Those 
who must use foul water furnished by a company paying excessive 
dividends, as is true in Houston and other Texas cities, will agree that 
it is high time for a change. There are various evidences that our 
people are dissatisfied, and , axe educating themselves up to the true 
solution of the problem. Only last month the city of Denison, tired 
of poor service and excessive rates by the private company, authorized 
a loan of $38,000 to erect and operate a city water plant. A bill to 
grant to cities of less than 10,000 populaition the right to fix maximum 
light and water rates is now before our State Legislature. A few 
Texas cities now own and operate a part of their utilities. Sherman, 
Waco, Fort Worth, and Dallas find that they can operate their water 
plants better than the private companies could. 

To conclude: we have shown, (1) that public ownership, aiming 
at public welfare, is correct in theory, while private ownership, seek- 
ing dividends, is wrong; (2) that in practice there are many evils 
incident to private ownership; and further we have been able to point 
out many instances where these evils are avoided under public owner- 
ship; (3) that the people are dissatisfied and clamoring for a change, 
and that a change from private to public ownership brings content; and 
(4) that in Texas cities the objections urged to the private ownership 
of public utilities in American cities in general apply. 

"The conclusion of the whole matter is that the best form of man- 
agement of these industries is the public one, and that, if for any rea- 
son it is not resorted to, the community is constantly suffering a serious 
loss, and that, too, no matter how successful the business may seem to 

be in private hands.^^ 



MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 
K. S. Dargan, Jr. 

The subject of municipal ownership is one that demands the careful 
consideration of aU patriotic Texans. It is a question involving the 
ultimate relations which shall exist between the so-called quasi-public 
corporations of our cities and towns and the people who patronize these 
corporations, and, in many ways, are at their mercy. Is it better for 
each municipality to own and operate its public utilities outright, or to 
leave their ownership and administration to private companies? 

This question has already been settled in many parts of Europe, and 
in the oldest and best organized portions of the United States. The 
verdict has been almost unanimous for municipal ownership. The 
points so far at issue in this country, however, have involved only a 
part of the question as a whole. Water works, sewerage systems and 
electric light and gas plants are practically the only utilities which 
American cities have seriously considered in this connection. In some 
parts of Europe, however, not only these utilities, but street railways 

and telephone systems as well, have been removed from the field of pri- 
vate activity. Here, in Texas, most of the larger and more progressive 

towns own their water works and sewerage systems, and some six or 
eight their electric light plants. Not only have these Texas munici- 
pal undertakings been very successful, but they are aiding by their ex- 
ample the constantly increasing scope and prevalence of public owner- 
ship. 

There is, however, much opposition with which the advocates of 
municipal ownership must contend. One of the most common objec- 
tions is that municipal ownership is socialistic. Now a little reflection 
must convince one that socialism so long as it is identical with the pub- 
lic welfare, is not a bad thing. For on such conservative socialism is all 
government founded. By such conservative socialism have many bene- 
ficial functions been added to governmental powers. Take, for instance, 
the United States postal service, which is quite as socialistic as the pub- 
lic ownership of municipal utilities. Still, who is there to deny its ef- 
ficiency and desirability, even though it is an institution which the gov- 
ernment arbitrarily took out of the hands of private parties? Who 
would advocate the surrender of this function to private capitalists? 
Just so, municipal ownership, being in the interest of the public, must 
inevitably be established, despite such bugbears as socialism. 




But then it is urged that municipal ownership produces political cor- 
ruption. The emphatic answer to this is that the true and underlying 
causes of bribery and graft in our cities today are the corporations that 
are constantly buying franchises and other political favors. Destroy 
these corporations and you destroy the evils which they create. Under 
municipal ownership the financial welfare of those capitalists who now 
own large blocks of corporation stock would no longer be opposed to that 
of the city. Their only interest would be as taxpayers, and in that ca- 
pacity they would desire, and would assist in securing, efficient adminis- 
tration. 

Again, it is claimed that municipal plants are not progressive. But 
authorities state, to the contrary, that they are generally prompt to adopt 
the latest mechanical and other improvement.s. Furthermore, they 
do not hesitate to make frequently needed public improvements as, for 
instance, the extension of water mains, even though the financial returns 
are not immediately discernible. 

Finally, the economy of public ownership has been questioned. My 
principal answer to that argument is the experience right here in Texas. 
I have written to every city in the state where there is a municipal 
Electric plant, and to others that own their water works. Every reply 
that I have received, and everi' interview that I have had with men con- 
Teraant with the facts make those three points distinct : first, that munici- 
pal ownership has been satisfactory to the people ; second, that it haf> 
not worked a financial hardship on them ; and third, that it has resulted 
in a reduction of rates to consumers. One seeming exception to the sec- 
<ind statement ia Austin, where a very unfortunate combinatiou of oc- 
currences has offset the good results which would othervrise have ac- 
^med. 

As to why municipal plants are financially successful, several reasons 
might be mentioned. Small towns can effect a saving of expense by com- 
hining several plants into one. There is more competition for munici- 
pal contracts than for private ones, thus resulting in lower bids. Cities 
«an borrow money more cheaply than private concerns. There are many 
necessary expenses of private companies, such as lobbyists' fees, which 
cities avoid. If municipal plants become numerous, they will offer the 
-only field of employment to those men whose professions are in this line, 
thus ensuring good administration. Finally, it should be remembeied 
that this question is not entirely one of profit or loss, but chiefly one of 
public advantage or disadvantage. For instance, is it advisable to place 
the public health in the keeping of a soulless corporation which owns 
the water works? 
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So much for the objections to municipal ownership. Xow, what are 
some of the arguments in its favor? In the first place, it is the public 
right and duty to administer public utilities when practicable. That 
municipal ownership is practicable in Texas is* proved by experience. Ex- 
perience has also shown that it results in improved wages and shortened 
hours for employes and prevents strikes. It also destroys that prevalent 
evil of long-term franchises. For example, most of our street railway 

franchises range from fifty to a hundred years, whereas authorities state 
that no public utility of a growing city should be tied up for more than 
twenty or thirty years. Public ownership secures for the people the im- 
mense and steady income which private companies now enjoy. The 
long suffering public no longer has to pay exorbitant rates to ensure fat 
dividends to holders of watered stock. For the great mass of the people 
become the stockholders as well as the customers of the various public 
utilities, and thus have equal concern for the financial welfare of both 
customers and stockholders. Moreover, municipal ownership develop& 
a civic interest among voters and citizens that is beneficial to the com- 
munity. The public institutions become a source of pride, and the peo^ 
pie have the welfare of these institutions at heart. 

Now let us consider each public utility separately. And first, as to 
water works and sewerage. One very significant argument for municipal 
water works is the fact that two hundred and five water works plants 
in the United States were changed from private to public ownership 
from 1800 to 1897, while only twenty were changed from public to pri-* 
vate ownership. In Texas the majority of our cities have found it ad~ 
vantageous to own their water works and sewerage plants. For not only 
are public health and economy thus ensured, but efficient fire protection 
as well ; because private companies are concerned primarily with profits ;. 
municipal plants with the good of the community. Public ownership 
also reduces friction with consumers, and ensures perfect co-operation 
between the water works, sanitary and health departments. 

Let us next consider electric plants. As I have said, the six or eight 
cities in Texas where municipal lighting plants are in existence report 
favorable results in every instance heard from. The activity of these- 
plants has, so far, however, been restricted generally to street lighting; 
but they have been so successful in this direction that we may expect not 
only to see other cities install such plants, as Dallas is about*to do, but 
a more general invasion of the field of commercial lighting as well. Re- 
sponsible citizens state that a better quality of light is observable under 
public than private ownership. There are fewer outages of street lights. 
As for the cost of the plants, the saving wrought by municipal ownership 



soon supplies the means of payment; and the loss in tases from private 
plants is more than offset by the increased valuationa of property which 
follow upon improved public lighting. Then, too, the reduction in com- 
mercial rates increases the profits of business men. Nor are these vision- 
ary imaginings, but the actual resulis obtained in cities large and smail. 
The annual report of Chicago's municipal lighting plant shows most 
gratifying results ; while the success of public ownership in Santa Clara, 
Cal., a place of only four thousand inhabitants, almost surpasses belief. 
Are the citizens of Texas satisfied with the treatment which they receive 
from private electric plants? Are the rates charged by these plants 
moderate or exorbitant? The weight of evidence shows that the latter 
is true; and the only remedy is municipal ownership. 

In this connection I will add only a few words in regard to public 
ownership of gas works. Suffice it to say that municipal gas plants have 
been decidedly successful in Eichmond, Va., and other places where in- 
stalled. The only instance of abandonment of such a plant occurred ia 
Philadelphia, where corporate influences finally conquered, although this 
plant had paid for itself out of its earnings, and furnished cheaper gas 
than private plants in New York and other nearby cities. 

I next turn to the street railways of this state, which are now operated 
by private companies. As we know, these companies enjoy a large, steady 
income, practically guaranteed by long-term franchises, and independent 
of the service rendered — be it good or bad. Municipal ownership of 
street railways would give every city in this state a constantly increasing 
source of revenue. At the same time, public accommodation, instead of 
dividends, would become the chief purpose of operation ; and it migl^t 
even be possible to provide seats instead of straps for the passengers. 
With increase in population instead of paying five cent fares, we could cut 
the price to less than half and still have better service than now : for 
this is what has been done in Glasgow and other European cities, and 
there is no reason why it could not be done in America. Furthermore, 
the advantages of public ownership of a utility that so directly affects ua 
all and traverses our streets are manifest. 

The operation of telephone exchanges is another field that public 
ownership must eventually invade. We are aware of the evils of our 
present service. Towns that have only one telephone system are afflicted 
with high prices and abominable service, and the competition of an- 
other system means double expense, and fref[uently little improvement 
in the service. But in Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, where private 
systems are now exceptional, prices, even in the largest cities, for single 
metallic circuits range from only $8 to $22 per year ; and the service is 
described as superior to ours in every respect. And even the farmers' 
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co-operative lines which exist in this country have been very successful. 
Whether municipal ownership should be the eventual status of our tele- 
phone service I do not attempt to say, but I do firmly believe that we 
must have public ownership of some kind for them — either national, 
state, or municipal. 

Now, from the foregoing what conclusions may be drawn? In the first 
place, sufficient evidence has been offered to prove the ultimate practica- 
bility of public ownership along all the lines suggested. For the present, 
however, we should be content with partial success. If the majority of 
Texas towns will obtain possession of their electric light, gas, water, 
and sewerage monopolies, it will be a long step in the right direction. 
The street railways and telephone systems would fall in line later; for 
our cities should not proceed in a haphazard or wholesale manner. And 
in every case they should attempt the ownership of only necessary or 
self-supporting utilities, after giving prime consideration to public wel- 
fare and conservative practicability. But above all we must have good 
men at the head of these institutions — men of ability and integrity. 
Unless we do this, and unless we have public uprightness and progressive- 
ness ourselves, we will not succeed. Progressiveness — ^that is the word. 
This is a battle of progress against stagnation, of political bravery 
against cowardice; a test of our progress, our bravery, our ability, dur 
integrity. Are these qualities excluded from our state? Do they exist 
only in Continental Europe? No; we have men here in Texas-^men 
who will do their duty even to the uplifting of our cities and towns. Then 
why should we hesitate to adopt a policy that has been eminently success- 
ful under less favorable cojj^ditions ? Let the men of Texas do their 
duty; and do it best by planting firmly in our midst that product of 
civilization and progress — municipal ownership. 



THE COMMISSION FEATURE OF THE DALLAS 
GOVERNMENT. 

Edward Crane. 



The board of commissioners for the city of Dallas ie composed of 
three members — the police commissioner, the fire commissioner, aad 
the mayor of the city. The first two are appointed biennially by the 
governor of the state; the mayor is elected by the qualified voters of thS 
municipality for a term of the same period. 

This commission is one of limited powers, bnt within its scope it ia 
all-powerful. The police and fire departments are absolutely under its 
control. Its jurisdiction includes the power to make all rules for their 
regulation. It has likewise the power to select and, for good cause, to 
discharge the members of these departments. In addition to exercising 
control over these municipal activities the commission has only one 
other power — but a most important and comprehensive one — that of 
acting as a check upon the city council. The city charter contains a pro- 
vision to the effect that no appropriation of moneys of an amount 
exceeding five hundred dollars, no franchise or contract in any ev6nt> 
may be made by the city council without the approval of the commission. 
Thus we see that the powers of the Dallas commission are of a two-fold 
nature : first, to regulate and control the fire department and the police 
department; and, secondly, to act as a restraint upon the cit^ council. 

Now that we have acquainted ourselves with the nature and extent 
of this board, let us briefly review the canses which led up to its adop- 
tion as B. feature of the Dallas government. Prior to 1902 the affairs of 
the municipality were administered by a mayor and council. The mayor's 
powers were those usually found connected with that office. But for the 
slight restrictions placed upon it by the mayor's power of veto, the coun- 
cil was supreme. The police and fire departments were under the direct 
control of the city lawmakers. All positions on the two forces were filled 
by this body; and those who filled these positions could be. and in fact 
often were, removed most arbitrarily. The conditions which resulted 
were the natural and logical ones. The right to fill these positions with 
his particular adherents came to be regarded by the ordinary successful 
candidate as one of the emoluments of the office of city councilman. A 
man was not selected to the police force on account of his ability to en- 
force the law and protect the citizen in his rights. The only qualifica- 
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tion necessary was that he should be subservient to the man who se- 
cured his appointment. The fireman need know nothing of the art of 
/ire-fighting if he was versed in the science of political in-fighting. The 
policeman came to regard his duty as being first to his patron and then 
to the public. The fact that a disturber of the public peace was an ad- 
herent of those in power was sufficient to secure him from arrest, while 
a poor man from the rural districts, for simply whooping out the irre- 
pressible joy in his heart at being in town, would receive the full pim- 
ishment of the law en the ground that the public safety must be insured. 

With such a police force the advocates of a "wide open and progressive 
city^^ took, full advantage of their opportunities. The saloon-keeper 
and the gambler plied their demoralizing vocations in untrammeled 
freedom. Xo attempt was made to regulate and control these elements. 
Sunday closings of the numerous grog shops throughout the city were 
supplanted by Sunday openings. Gambling halls, elegantly furnished 
with all the glittering paraphernalia of such establishments, were to be 
found in the most advantageous locations the city afforded. The stat- 
utory provisions of both city and state, declaring that the one should be 
controlled, the other suppressed, were totally disregarded. The law, 
upon the preservation of which depends our whole governmental fabric, 
and which, next to the law of God, is the most sacred and'binding upon 
man, was prostituted by those whose duty it was to preserve it inviolate. 

Again, under the old order of things, the city council was subjected 
continually to the powerful pressure of corporate influence. Telephone 
and street-railway franchises, contracts for the erection of public build- 
ings, for street paving and lighting, were granted by the council with 
only the most hasty consideration. A mere petition oftentimes was suf- 
ficient. Grants were made with no thought for the future. Of such 
indiscreet awards the present telephone muddle stands as a concrete ex- 
ample. Having received carte hlanche privilege to operate a telephone 
system, this corporation now sets at defiance those who would keep its 
rates within reasonable bounds. Main street, one of the chief thorough- 
fares of the city, with its numerous asphaltic undulations, exemplifies 
the result obtained by the hurried award of a city paving contract. 

It was on account of the existence of these conditions that the good 
people in the community demanded a change. Necessity demanded it, 
and this commission feature was added to the Dallas administrative ma- 
chinery. 

The nature of the change soon became apparent. Slouching, inefficient 
policemen disappeared; their places were filled with an alert, intelligent 
band of honest men. The offending saloon-keeper could no longer buy 




immunity from arrest with a bottle of beer. . The gambler packed up his 
stock and migrated to regions more eoogenial. The efficiency of the fire 
department improved many fold. The bursting of rotten hose at the 
critical moment in the fighting of a fire passed away with the old regime. 
Ever)' important appropriation, every contract awarded by the city coun- 
cil, all grants of franchises, now had to undergo the careful scrutiny of 
a board of commissioners. 

But in spite of all the good that has resulted from the transition from 
the old to this new form of administration, two great objections have 
been found by many people to this government by commission. It is 
Tilled, first, that under a government by commission responsibility can 
not he fised; secondly, that the mode of selecting the police and fire com- 
missioners is in direct violation of the right of local self-government. 

The first of these objections we must dismiss at once. Theoretically 
this objection is a sound one. It may be true in a majority of instances 
in actual practice ; but in Dallas the one man system with its accompany- 
ing fixedness of responsibility was given a thorough test. The people 
with the most Christian-like fortitude endured all the benefits of such 
a system. Today she has a commission with its decentralized responsi- 
bility, but still, with even this defect, it has fulfilled all rettnirements. 

Now, as to the second objection — that against the mode of appoint- 
ment. It is claimed by those who advance this objection that the present 
mode of selecting the police and fire commissioners is a direct violation of 
the right of local suffrage. It is contended that these officers should not 
be appointed by the chief executive of the state, but should be elected 
by the qualified voters of the municipality. The same reason advanced 
for the creation of the commission itself is equally applicable to this pro- 
test: necessity demands that the power of selecting these men be placed 
in the hands of the governor of the state. 

If good government were uppermost in the minds of the majority of 
the voting population of our cities; if men had the moral courage to 
openly uphold the right and condemn the wrong; if policy were held 
subservient to principle; and if men were elected to office by reason of 
their real merits and loyalty to duty, rather than for favors they might 
be able to bestow upon private interests, government by appointive com- 
mission would be unnecessary. But during this age of commercialism 
our citizens are so engrossed in the pursuit of the almighty dollar that 
they have neither the time nor the inclination to investigate the qualifi- 
cations of those who are seeking office at their hands. The result? 
Dietruflted and unreliable voters, under the control of bosses and ward 
heelers, lift some weakling from the mire, place upon him the crown of 
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office^ and then — ^the poweife who made him rule him. In time, perhaps, 
comes a revulsion of public sentiment with its investigation committee. 
A thorough investigation! And then another page of history is re- 
corded, telling with merciless accuracy the story of dishonest officials, 
corruption, graft, bribery, waste of public funds, high taxes, disgraceful 
disclosures, indictments and convictions. 

I do not wish to be understood as charging the present or past admin- 
istration of any of our Texas cities with the state of corruption prevail- 
ing in such cities as New York or Philadelphia. Such a condition does 
not exist, nor did it exist in Dallas. But I do maintain that the ten- 
dencies lead in that direction. The good people of Dallas saw the trend 
of governmental affairs; a remedy was sought, and the commission 
feature was found. Adapted to local conditions, it has proved itself 
the remedy. » 

Therefore we of Dallas hold that, from our experience, government 
by a limited commission has proved a success; that it is better to have 
these commissioners selected by the executive of tW state than by the 
voters of the municipality; that government by a commission such as 
that of Dallas insures to the municipality an efficient police force, the 
best of fire protection, and a careful scrutiny of all the acts of the 
municipal council. 



LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT VS. STATE CONTROL. 
E. J. Channel. 

Mingled with our pride in the growth of Texas cities during recent 
years is the sense of responsibility which their government entails. That 
methods which were fairly effectiTe ten years ago are now inadequate, is 
evident; but is this due to administrative incompetency, or to a funda- 
mentally defective system? To answer intelligently one must examine 
the records of older states where, under similar conditions, the same 
system has been tried. Appreciation of those records requires knowledge 
of the underlying principles involved, and these can be understood only 
by tracing them to their source in the English boroughs in the middle 
ages. 

Beginning with the medieval village and following its development 
into a modem metropolis, one can not fail to perceive that through the 
eaituries a struggle has run to determine what powers should be exercised 
by the cities and what control should be retained by the state. In the 
background of the struggle, forming a basis for their system, was legis- 
lative supremacy. So jealously was this authority fostered that local 
corporate capacity was not admitted till the sixteenth century, and for 
two centuries more the boroughs were mere governmental subdivisions, 
enjoying no local rights and performing no local duties. Power to act 
for themselves in matters of purely local interest could be secured only 
through parliament, and such power was doled out grudgingly. 

America imported the system with all its limitations ; and, as a re- 
sult, municipalities were forced by changing conditions and increasing 
population to make frequent appeals to the legislatures for power to 
meet new demands. From granting such requests, legislatures soon 
passed to initiative action without consulting, even actually opposing, tlie 
sentiment of the city affected. Acting with this habit was another tend- 
ii^ to the same end: for convenience towns were made local agents of 
the state in matter? of general interest over which central supervision 
was necessary; soon local affairs and state affairs transacted by the lo- 
cality were so hopelessly confused in the legislative mind that no effort 
was made to separate them. Prom these two causes resulted the most 
serious ill that modem municipalities are heir to — legislative interfer- 
ence. 

Even if legislatures were always honest and always wise, their inter- 
ference in local affairs would be undesirable. The representative is a 
state officer elected and paid to look after matters of general, not local. 
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concern ; he is not familiar with conditions in the city, and can have no 
definite idea of its needs; sufficient publicity of a proposed measure is 
not secured, and the people to be affected have no opportunity of en- 
lightening the lawmaker; the lobbyist may secure the passage of his 
measure before effective oposition in the distant city can materialize; 
and, most serious of all, the legislator is not responsible for his action to 
those who are governed by his measure. He has no interest in the city ; 
he is under no obligations to it; he is not dependent upon it; he feels 
no particular pride in its development, no anxiety for its prosperity. In 
such an attitude, no man, though his patriotism be unquestioned and his 
integrity irreproachable, can exercise that enthusiastic solicitude for the 
city^s welfare which its interests imperatively demand. 

If the city suffers at the hands of the ideal. legislature, grave indeed is 
its situation when left to the mercies of the average real one. Then 
all the evils enumerated are intensified, and others infinitely more dan- 
gerous appear. Of these, domination of state and national politics over 
municipal governments is alone sufficient to condemn the system which 
makes such practices possible. Evidence of this influence is foimd in 
the statutes of all our populous states, and that such practices jeopardize 
the communities^ interests is proved by the extravagant, incompetent^ 
inefficient administration in every great American city. St. Louis, a 
republican city in a democratic state, has been peculiarly unfortunate; 
New York, a democratic city in a republican state, has suffered nearly 
as much ; while Philadelphia, the dutiful daughter of a state persistently 
republican, has suffered worst of all. A self-perpetuating commission,, 
provided for and chosen by the legislature to erect a city hall, squan- 
dered $20,000,000 of the community's wealth, and changed Philadel- 
phia's synonym from "Brotherly Love'' to "Graft," and the city was 
helpless. The court said that the magnificent structure erected was more 
in keeping with the splendor of a despot's capitol than with the needs 
of a debt-burdened city, but it could offer only sympathy. 

Recognizing that the legislature should be subjected to some restraint, 
Ohio, in 1851, led the way with a constitutional amendment forbidding 
special laws. The legislature met, enacted that all cities with more than 
100,000 inhabitants should constitute cities of the first class, then passed 
a law applying to first class cities, Cincinnati being the only one. The 
courts sustained the law, and not only every city, but nearly every town 

of any importance in the State was put into a class by itself ; in this way 
"general laws" applying to only one municipality could be enacted at 

wjU. Seventeen other states followed Ohio's lead in restraining by consti- 
tutional provisions legislative control, but in no instance have the longed- 
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for benefits materialized. The laws are still a means, not of carrying out, 
but of tiring out the people's will; the intereets of the cities are still 
sacrificed on the altar of partisan politics. 

But such a system was predestined to fail. If municipalities are lim- 
ited to enujuerated powers, and those powers are set out only in rigid 
constitutions and general laws, the individual needs of the various com- 
munities can not be supplied. Even in a state of social stagnation such 
a plan would be inadequate, for peculiar conditions in the different cities 
would create a variety of demands which no general law could meet; 
while in a pfogressive and enterprising society like that of the United 
States its failure was inevitable, and the consequences disastrouB. That 
such consequences have followed is apparent to even a superficial ob- 
server. Cities are made the pawns of "rings" and "cliques ;" their office* 
bartered for political "pulls;" franchises of value throini away; their 
debts increased ; their resources squandered ; their needs ignored ; and, 
back of it all, more serious than all, an injury which money cannot 
measure, is the local despair, the hopeless resignation, the deadened in- 
terest, the stifled civic patriotiem. 

Tbis is state control. Texas has it. Should she keep it? No radical 
steps should be taken; no untried fine-spun theories adopted; no rielcy 
experiments made. The magnitude of the interests involved demands 
discreet, conservative action : but, if there is a better method — one that 
has stood the test of practical application and has proved safe and ef- 
fective — Texas ought to have it. 

To find such a form of government we will look, not to CDostitntioaa 
or statutes, but to actual conditions in the cities of the world. The eco- 
nomical and effective government of a city is strong ffiidenec that the 
basic principles of its politi" are sound ; if these same principles, applied 
in many cities, have imiformly produced satisfact/^ry r<«ultji, the eri- 
dence becomes conclusive. Such evidence is found in the citJ«R of coa> 
tinental Europe. Their BTstem is founded upon the idea of local aatoao- 
my, and has weathered the >tornis of age*. In Oeimany, where thia 
idea has been most perfectly applied, are the beet gftretned riti«ii of tb« 
world. There stable social conditions and immobile population aid in 
bringing about this result; but the system hat proved its worth when 
circumstances were unfavorable. It wa> wnnij^bt out by tlii> experience 
of centuries, and has stood firm when nstioni fetL Thia nyntffm it local 
self-government. It is a cornpl«te syHtem, bttt neH) not be atthanMxl of 
its elements. Taking as a baeis the BomAo oonoeptiim of tlie vrpnait 
and distinct identity of the public oorpotatJcm, the Genjuua. io IMS, 
added to this tlie feudal eoooeption of local lofw^gatyuid tbe Fmcb 
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idea of imiformity. The result was a munieipalit}' of general powers^ 
combining the sagacity of the Boman^ the ^berty of the Teuton^ and the 
method of the GanL 

Not on the continent alone has the system proved its ^ciency. In 
1835 England, then in a more deplorable state than America is today, 
began grafting the foreign idea npon her local institations. The effect 
was surprisingly gratifying, and the process has been continued. She 
has eliminated the confusion of state and local affairs by establishing 
special organs for public matters, such as the poor laws, the public health, 
the police, the public schools ; while, at the same time, she has extended 
the powers of the municipalities by general grants, and has substituted a 
central administrative for a central legislative control. This was a par- 
tial abandonment of her historic principles of municipal government, a 
sacrifice of her cherished ideals for the sake of practical efficiency, an 
exchange of shadow for substance, of theory for utility; but the results 
prove the wisdom of her course. Her local government has been trans- 
formed from the most corrupt to the purest on the globe. 

Such is the history of local self-government. Let Texas contrast with 
this the record of state control, then take her choice. 

We need not harbor the delusion that we have local autonomy now. 
England's common law did not contain it. That it is not in the Ameri- 
can idea of the common law is proved by the almost unanimous decisions 
of our courts. A gleam of hope comes from Michigan, where Judge 
Cooley, speaking for the Supreme Court, says: 'Tlie Constitution has 
been adopted in view of a system of local government * * * the con- 
tinued existence of which is assumed; and the liberties of the people 
have generally been supposed to spring from, and be dependent upon, 
that system. * * * The state may mold local institutions according 
to its views of policy or expediency, but local government is matter 
of absolute right, and the state can not take it away." As a plea for 
what the law might have been, or what it ought to be, his argument is 
invincible ; but, if he correctly states what the law actually is, nearly all 
the other American courts have wandered to false conclusions. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, quoting with approval a Pennsyl- 
vania decision, says: ^^^lblic corporations are the mere creatures of 
the l^slative will; and, inasmuch as all their powers are derived from 
that source, it follows that those powers may be enlarged, modified, or 
diminished at any time, without their consent, or even without notice. 
They are but subdivisions of the state, deriving even their existence 
from the legislature. Their officers are nothing more than local agents 
of the state; and their powers may be revoked or enlarged, and their 
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acts may be set aside or confirmed at the pleasure of the paramount 
authoriiy, as long as pr jvate rights axe not thereby violated/^ 

Our court holds with the weight of authority and goes to the cl- 
ient of announcing that a city ordinance, providing that policemen shall 
serve during good behavior, is void because of our statute limiting to 
ibwo years the terms of all oflBcers not otherwise specially provided for. 
But bur courts were not constituted for the purpose of enacting laws, 
and neither ignorance nor cowardice should induce us to shuflBie off upon 
them the responsibility now. The .duty rests upon the people of the 
«tate to courageously meet the issue, and infuse into our institutions the 
principle of local liberty and local self-government which, under the 
<»mmon law, has proved a myth. The duty is undischarged. Our 
•Constitution and our statutes, though manifesting the highest conception 
of the American system, still embody the same principles that, in every 
fltate where put to the test, have proved ruinously and hopelessly inade- 
quate to the necessities of a modem city; principles that have outlived 
their usefulness, and have been discarded for seventy years by the land 
^faich gave them birth. 
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